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THE  POSITION  CO-OPEEATORS  OUGHT  TO  TAKE 
WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  SOCIAL  AND  INDUS- 
TRIAL PROBLEMS  OP  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


‘gutt. 


Until  within  the  last  four  or  five  years  co-operators,  at  their 
annual  Congresses,  have  given  attention  principally  to  subjects 
having  a direct  relation  to  the  consolidation  and  development  of 
their  own  movement.  This  disposition,  while  it  had  the  advan- 
tage of  bringing  under  review,  and  subjecting  to  the  fierce  light 
of  criticism,  their  practices,  methods,  and  schemes,  which  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  the  commercial 
phase  of  the  movement,  has,  on  the  other  hand,  induced  a narrow- 
ness of  view  and  a spirit  of  apathy  with  regard  to  the  social  and 
industrial  problems  that  have  sprung  up  around  them,  and  are 
forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  society. 

Men  of  light  and  leading,  who  have  made  a study  of  social  and 
industrial  subjects,  and  who  have  watched  the  progress  of  the 
movement  from  the  outside,  have  advised  a more  active  and 
aggressive  policy,  and  have  endeavoured  to  arouse  a spirit  of 
enthusiasm  amongst  co-operators  to  realise  more  fully  their 
responsibilities  and  duties  as  citizens. 

In  recent  years  a more  active  spirit  on  social  questions  has 
been  made  manifest.  This  is  due  probably  to  the  lessened  hours 
of  labour,  which  have  given  to  workmen  more  leisure,  and  have 
afforded  scope  for  action  in  various  institutions  and  organisations 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistance,  and  for  improving 
the  social  condition  of  working  men.  The  effects  of  twenty  years’ 
compulsory  elementary  education  are  also  now  being  felt,  and  in 
the  co-operators’  ranks  to-day  there  are  men  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  this  education,  and  whose  influence  is  being  felt  in 
our  councils.  This  may  be  another  of  the  causes  of  the  greater 
interest  now  being  taken  in  social  subjects. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Kochdale  Congress  wdth  regard  to 
“sweating,”  and  to  the  abolition  of  property  qualifications  in 
connection  with  candidature  for  membership  of  elected  bodies ; 
the  co-operative  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Labour,  and  the  evidence  they  tendered ; the  prompt  action  of 
the  Parliamentary  Committee ; and  the  deputations  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Vice-president  of  the  Council, 
are  all  proofs  of  the  more  active  spirit  and  the  keener  interest 
now  taken  in  social  and  industrial  problems.  The  satisfactory 
results  of  these  deputations  and  the  action  taken  by  departments 
of  the  Government  should  encourage  co-operators  to  follow  up  the 
study  of  social  and  industrial  questions,  and  the  relation  which 
they  should  maintain  towards  them. 


gJlr. 


At  recent  Congresses,  papers  written  by  advanced  socialists, 
with  defined  socialistic  ideas,  have  been  considered  and  discussed  ; 
last  year  a paper  was.  written  by  a prominent  trade  unionist  on 
“ The  Duties  of  Co-operators  in  regard  to  the  Hours  and  Conditions 
of  Labour”;  while  this  year  a paper  closely  allied  to  subjects  we 
have  previously  considered  has  been  entrusted  to  me,  I presume, 
because  I am  neither  a socialist  nor  a. trade  unionist,  and  shall  be 
disposed  to  review  “ The  Position  Co-operators  ought  to  take  with 
regard  to  the  Social  and  Industrial  Problems  of  the  Present 
Time”  purely  from  a co-operator’s  point  of  view. 

What  position  then  should  co-operators  take  with  regard  to 

C03IMUNISM,  COLLECTIVISM,  SOCI.VLISM? 

These  three  isms  are  all  members  of  one  family,  varying  in  their 
aims  and  methods.  Communism  aims  at  equality  of  condition, 
and  seeks  to  accomplish  its  aims  by  associations  of  individuals 
based  on  the  principle  of  common  property,  and  in  which  every 
person  works  for  the  community  according  to  fixed  rules.  The 
realisation  of  the  communistic  ideal  seems  to  be  immeasurably 
distant,  if  not  impossible,  and  equality  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
feature  that  will  remedy  the  evils  of  society  composed  of  human 
nature  as  we  know  it.  Co-operators  have  fully  recognised  that 
equity  and  not  equality  is  a superior  governing  principle  of  social  life. 

Collectivism  and  socialism  are  very  much  akin,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  what  are  the  aims  of  socialism,  and  what 
methods  are  contemplated  in  accomplishing  these  aims,  and 
reaUsing  their  ideal  condition  of  society.  In  the  abstract,  the  aims 
of  co-operators  and  socialists  are  alike,  and  so  far  as  each  body 
is  trying  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  workers,  to  bring 
about  a more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  to  get  rid  of  the 
evils  of  competition  and  the  classification  of  men  as  capitalists 
and  workers,  to  supersede  the  system  of  individual  interests  by 
one  of  united  interests,  to  minimise  poverty,  and  to  teach  men 
that  they  are  all  members  of  a human  family,  their  aims  are 
identical ; and  the  goal  which  co-operators  and  socialists  are  try- 
ing to  reach  is  the  same.  But  as  soon  as  co-operators  and 
socialists  set  out  on  the  journey  which  they  must  make  to  reach 
their  goal,  it  becomes  apparent  that  as  in  the  material  world  so  in 
the  social  world,  there  are  different  roads  for  reaching  the  same 
place,  and  the  paths  taken  by  co-operators  and  socialists  begin  to 
diverge.  Co-operators  in  their  journey  have  chosen  the  road  which 
points  to  voluntary  association  and  self-help.  Co-operators  aim  not 
only  in  effecting  a more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  and  in 
improving  the  conditions  of  life  of  working  men,  but  also  in 
making  intelligent,  methodic,  liberal-minded,  and  independent 
men,  who  shall  be  capable  of  utilising  with  wisdom  the  capital 
which  is  constantly  accumulating  under  their  care.  Experience 
has  taught  them  that  it  is  by  self-help  and  self-culture  such  men 
are  made. 

Co-operators  prefer  evolution  to  revolution ; and  in  their  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  control  of  the  implements  of  production,  in 
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their  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  evils  of  competition,  they  assume 
that  it  is  desirable  to  do  so  in  a peaceful  way.  Social  progress, 
although  slower,  is  more  certain  and  safe,  when  it  is  the  result  of 
a gradual  evolution  from  an  existing  system  to  a higher  and  im- 
proved one ; where  the  necessity  for  each  forward  move  is  recog- 
nised, voluntarily  made,  and  understood  by  those  who  are  making 

the  move.  j i. 

How  shall  co-operators  regard  socialists  ? While  we  do  not  agree 

with  the  methods  of  many  of  their  teachers  and  leaders,  we  need 
not  for  that  reason  regard  them  as  enemies  in  the  social  camp,  as 
dangerous  members  of  society,  or  a class  of  persons  with  whom 
we  should  avoid  all  contact.  We  should  regard  them  as  men 
having  in  common  with  ourselves  the  desire  to  effect  reforms  in 
the  social  conditions  of  the  working  class. 

It  is  to  socialism  that  modern  thought  is  tending;  it  is  socialism 
that  is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  philosopher  and  philan- 
thropist, the  politician  and  the  divine ; encouragement  should 
therefore  be  given  to  any  means  that  may  be  offered  for  an  inter- 
change of  opinions  between  co-operators  and  socialists. 

At  district  and  other  conferences  of  co-operators,  where  social 
subjects  come  under  review,  invitations  which  have  hitherto  been 
confined  to  co-operators  might  with  advantage  be  extended  to 
socialists  and  trade  unionists,  and  may  be  the  means  of  stimu-- 
lating  the  social  phase  of  co-operative  work,  which  has  lagged  so 
much  behind  and  been  so  much  neglected.  Co-operators  have 
much  to  learn  from  a variety  of  sources  before  their  ideals  will 
become  a reality.  With  an  improved  friendly  feeling,  and  more 
frequent  contact  with  socialists,  a more  complete  knowledge  of 
their  ideas  and  methods  of  detail  will  be  obtained,  and  many  of  the 
fallacies  that  are  now  current  in  regard  to  socialism  will  vanish. 
Socialists,  on  the  other  hand,  will  have  opportumties  of  obtaining 
clearer  and  definite  ideas  of  the  objects  co-operators  have  in  view 
with  regard  to  the  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  workers, 
and  a step  will  have  been  gained  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  socialist 
is  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  co-operation. 

TRADE  UNIONISM. 

The  position  co-operators  should  take  with  regard  to  unionism 
should  be  one  of  close  relationship.  Courtesies  have  frequently 
been  exchanged  between  representatives  of  the  two  movements, 
but  on  the  part  of  those  trade  unionists  who  have  not  been^ 
identified  with  co-operative  societies  there  has  been  an  under- 
lying spirit  of  suspicion  which  has  kept  the  two  movements 
apart  and  has  produced  unjust  and  offensive  speeches  againqfc 
co-operators.  This  feeling  of  mistrust  is  passing  away,  and  a 
better  understanding  is  growing  up  between  the  two  bodies. 
Made  up  as  the  movements  are  of  working  men  desirous  of 
securing  fair  and  equitable  conditions  for  labour,  there  should 
never  be  an  opportunity  for  trade  unionists  to  point  to  co-operators 
and  say  that  labour  is  being  underpaid  or  overtasked  for  the  sake 
of  increasing  dividend.  On  the  other  hand,  trades  unionists 
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should  be  the  most  loyal  supporters  of  the  stores,  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  co-operation,  and  never  be  found  betraying  the  cause 
of  unionism  by  buying  in  any  market  the  cheapest  articles  they 
can,  regardless  of  the  conditions  of  Jabour  under  which  they  have 
been  made  or  distributed.  There  no  doubt  have  been  faults  on 
both  sides.  Complaints  have  sometimes  been  preferred  by  trade 
unionists  as  to  the  pay  and  other  conditions  of  the  workpeople 
^ employed  by  co-operators,  but  when  those  complaints  have  been 
investigated  co-operators  have  generally  come  out  with  pretty 
clean  hands. 

A joint  committee  of  trade  unionists  and  co-operators  has  been 
appointed  to  consider  any  dispute  in  connection  with  co-operative 
societies,  and  considering  that  this  committee  has  been  brought 
into  existence  by  resolutions  of  the  CJongresses  of  both  bodies, 
all  disputes  affecting  labour  ought  to  be  disposed  of  promptly  and 
without  friction,  and  strikes  in  co-operative  workshops  ought  to  be 
as  rare  as  snow  in  harvest.  This  machinery  for  a settlement  of 
trade  disputes  in  co-operative  societies  has  not  been  put  into 
motion,  not  because  there  have  been  no  disputes,  but  because  the 
parties  to  the  disputes  have  not  availed  themselves  of  its 
operations. 

An  agitation  has  been  moving  for  some  time  past  to  induce  co- 
operative societies,  in  common  with  municipal  and  other  organisa- 
tions, to  insert  in  all  contracts  for  work  to  be  done,  a clause  that 
the  trade  union  rate  of  wages  shall  be  paid  to  workmen  employed, 
and  other  requirements  in  respect  of  hours  and  conditions  of 
employment  generally  shall  be  faithfully  observed.  If  then,  as 
workers  in  the  social  army,  co-operators  are  in  earnest  in 
improving  their  own  conditions,  they  must  give  proof  of  their 
earnestness,  by  showing  that  when  they  have  the  control  of  the 
circumstances  that  affect  other  workers,  they  are  determined  that 
everything  they  desire  for  themselves  shall  be  conceded  to  others, 
and  a clause  such  as  that  indicated  should  be  stereotyped  in  every 
contract  to  which  co-operators  are  a party.  The  effect  of  such  a 
clause  may  be  to  prohibit  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender,  or 
to  increase  prices  above  that  which  could  be  obtained  with  such  a 
clause  omitted.  Buildings,  fixtures,  &c.,  may  be  an  increased  cost 
to  the  society,  and  working  men  who  are  trade  unionists  must  not 
at  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  society  be  inconsistent,  by  com- 
plaining of  increased  amounts  for  depreciation,  based  on  an 
increased  original  cost  of  buildings,  <feo.,  affecting  the  dividend 
which  they  receive. 

Trade  union  requirements  may  mean  a lowering  of  dividend, 
but  co-operators  should  not  follow  an  idol  of  false  cheapness  in 
dealing  either  with  contractors,  merchants,  or  manufacturers,  for 
the  sake  of  ^vidend,  if  it  means  in  any  form  the  oppression  of 
labour.  Co-operators,  so  far  as  they  understand  the  requirements 
of  unionists,  are  disposed  to  consider  and  meet  them  on  all  points, 
short  of  giving  up  the  control  of  their  businesses  and  the  sacrifice 
of  discipline  that  is  indispenable  in  all  well-regulated  establish 
inents. 
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Trade  unionists,  then,  in  their  own  interests,  would  do  well  to 
reciprocate  the  action  and  spirit  of  co-operators  by  identifying 
themselves  with  co-operative  societies,  both  as  members  and 
traders,  and  exert  themselves  for  the  extension  and  develop- 
ment of  co-operation,  and  make  the  societies  as  perfect  and  as 
useful  as  they  can  become. 

If  all  co-operators  and  all  trade  unionists  would  determine  to 
purchase  only  articles  made  under  the  different  systems  of 
co-operative  production,  they  would  give  proof  of  their  zeal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  workers,  and  would  create 
such  a demand  for  co-operative  productions  as  would  give  a 
stimulus  to  these  associations,  and  do  much  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  regulating  supply  and  demand. 

The  relation  which  should  exist  as  far  as  possible  between  these 
two  associations  of  working  men  should  be — every  co-operator  a 
trade  unionist,  and  every  trade  unionist  a co-operator. 

To  effect  this  purpose  the  following  courses  (suggested,  I think, 
at  a conference  in  London  last  year)  might  be  adopted,  viz. : — 
(a)  That  trades  councils  should  arrange  to  bring  the  subject  of 
co-operative  trading  before  all  meetings  of  unionists,  and  urge 
them  to  become  members  of  co-operative  societies.  (6)  That  co- 
operators  deal  only  with  such  manufacturers  and  contractors  as 
observe  trade  union  regulations,  (c)  That  members  of  both  move- 
ments agree  to  act  jointly  in  all  local  and  social  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  working  men. 

PROVISION  FOR  INFIRM  WORKERS. 

I approach  this  question  with  some  amount  of  diffidence, 
because  it  has  not  been  frequently  brought  under  discussion  at 
gatherings  of  co-operators,  and  when  it  has  been  so  considered  it 
has  not  found  very  much  favour.  As  it  is,  however,  one  of  the 
social  problems  of  the  day,  it  is  introduced  as  a paragraph  in  this 
paper,  and  some  encouragement  for  introducing  it  is  derived  from 
the  Eight  Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland’s  inaugural  address  to  co-opera- 
tors at  the  Lincoln  Congress,  where  he  says,  “ The  provision  for 
old  age  and  incapacity  is  one  of  the.  matters  which  is  steadily 
attracting  more  public  attention.  . . , But  this  subject  and 
the  question  of  a State  contribution,  together  with  the  whole 
question  of  Poor-Law  Administration,  deserves  much  more 
consideration  than  it  has  yet  had  by  working  men,  and  I should 
expect  that  joint  conferences  of  all  associated  bodies  like  yours 
will  become  more  frequent  on  many  such  matters  directly  bearing 
on  the  social  welfare  of  the  people.” 

From  the  Co-operative  Directory  for  1893,  which  has  been 
recently  issued,  we  find  that  co-operators  have  the  immediate 
control  over  43,043  employes,  and  seeing  that  there  are  a number 
of  societies  who  have  made  no  returns,  this  number  may  be  taken 
as  under  the  actual  rather  than  over.  This  army  of  employes 
should  be  regarded  as  co-workers  in  the  cause  of  co-operation,  who 
by  their  continual  and  frequent  contact  with  members  in  their 
respective  shops  are  capable  of  doing  and  saying  much  to  advance 


the  movement,  to  add  to  its  weal  or  to  mar  its  prosperity.  If  then 
the  workers  in  our  stores  have  such  an  influence,  it  is  clearly  to 
the  advantage  of  co-operators  that  they  should  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  interest  the  employes  not  only  in  the  commercial  work 
of  their  shops,  but  also  in  the  social  phase  of  the  movement,  and 
aim  at  making  them  enthusiastic  co-operators  from  principle,  and 
induce  them  to  regard  co-operation  as  their  life’s  work. 

The  wages  paid  to  co-operative  employes,  while  not  below  the 
market  rate,  are  not  extravagant,  and  no  doubt  much  care  and 
prudence  has  to  be  exercised  on  the  part  of  employ6s  to  maintain 
the  respectable  appearance  which  is  expected  of  them  in  their 
shops,  offices,  &c.  In  those  cases  where  a family  has  to  be  main- 
tained and  brought  up  on  the  wages  the  struggle  to  make  both 
ends  meet  is  not  always  an  easy  one.  With  all  the  encouragement 
and  aid  which  co-oi^eration  offers  to  practise  thrift  and  to  make 
provision  for  old  age  by  the  accumulation  of  shares  in  the  society, 
with  the  facilities  offered  by  friendly  societies  for  provision  in 
times  of  sickness,  there  is  notwithstanding  a period  in  the  lives  of 
many  working  men  against  which  there  is  not  a suitable  provision 
rnade.  This  period  of  life,  when  the  silvery  hair,  the  stiffness  of 
limbs,  and  failing  strength  indicate  advancing  years,  causes  a 
considerable  amount  of  anxiety  to  working  men,  and  casts  a 
darkening  shadow  on  the  years  that  ought  to  be  bright. 

As  our  co-operative  employes  get  old  and  infirm,  and  are  being 
elbowed  out  of  the  race,  and  are  pushed  out  of  the  running  by 
younger  and  more  active  men,  the  problem  arises,  what  are  co- 
operators  going  to  do  with  them?  Shall  they  be  retained  in 
employ  in  inferior  positions  as  acts  of  charity  ? Shall  they  be  kept 
in  harness,  doing  work  imperfectly,  when  efficiency  has  degenerated 
into  inefficiency  ? Shall  they  be  kept  at  work  when  they  ought  to 
be  at  rest,  while  younger  and  more  active  men,  who  are  waiting  to 
take  their  places,  remain  idle?  Co-operators,  as  students  of 
economy,  will  say  an  emphatic  No  to  these  questions.  But  what 
is  to  become  of  them  ? Are  they  to  be  thrown  on  the  slag  heap, 
ike  a piece  of  worthless  metal,  or  will  co-operators  say  that  the 
movement  has  had  the  energies  and  services  of  these  men  during 
the  best  years  of  their  lives,  and  some  provision  shall  be  made  by 
which  it  may  be  said  that  no  co-operative  employ^  has  ever  had 
to  seek  poor-law  relief  or  end  his  days  in  that  semi-prison,  the 
workhouse  ? 

It  may  be  urged  by  some  that  employes  should  in  early  life 
make  provision  for  a season  of  infirmity.  Suppose  an  employ^ 
accumulates  shares  in  his  society  to  the  full  limit  which  by  Act 
of  Parliament  he  can  hold,  viz.,  £200.  When  he  ceases  work  and 
begins  to  draw  on  this  accumulation,  it  will  be  like  drawing  from 
a fountain  that  has  no  spring  ; sooner  or  later  it  will  be  dry,  and 
cease  to  yield  a supply.  If  the  employ^  depends  on  his  club  or 
friendly  society,  it  is  only  a small  pittance  he  receives  unless  he 
is  laid  by  with  sickness.  Trades  unions  have  wisely  made  a pro- 
vision for  their  infirm  workers.  Why  should  not  co-operators 
follow  the  example,  and  make  a provision  for  their  employes  when 
they  become  infirm  ? 
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Co-operators  as  employers  of  labour  should  assume  some 
responsibility  for  the  lives  of  their  employes,  and  set  an  example 
to  other  employers  as  to  what  the  true  relation  between  master 
and  servant  should  be. 

A provision  of  this  nature  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  move- 
ment. An  employ^  who  is  sensible  of  the  fact  that  his  future 
interests  are  fully  recognised  by  his  employers  would  be  disposed 
to  give  continuity  of  service.  Many  a young  man  of  promise  and 
ability  would  be  inclined  to  remain  in  the  movement,  and  give 
his  services  to  co-operation,  who  now  is  allured  away  from  it  by 
more  tempting  prospects,  sometimes  including  a provision  in  old 
age.  The  men  we  train  in  our  stores,  and  who  voluntarily  leave, 
are  generally  those  of  the  highest  ability,  and  whose  talent  is 
recognised  by  other  employers.  I do  not  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  I do  not  want  it  to  be  inferred  that  we  have  only  men 
of  ordinary  abiltity  in  co-operative  employ,  because  I fully  recog- 
nise that  amongst  co-operative  employes  are  some  whose  abilities 
are  of  a very  high  order,  and  who  are  ardent  and  enthusiastic 
co-operators,  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  movement,  and 
whose  enthusiasm  for  co-operative  principles  has  placed  them  out 
of  the  reach  of  temptation  from  employers  in  competitive  trade. 

With  regard  to  the  scheme  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  it  involves 
the  consideration  of  so  many  details  that  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ideas  of  any  one  man  could  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
meet  all  the  provisions  that  would  be  required.  A portion  of  the 
bonus  now  appropriated  to  the  employes  from  time  to  time,  and 
about  which  there  is  a variety  of  opinion  as  to  its  advantages  or 
disadvantages,  might  be  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 

If,  however,  the  idea  in  the  abstract  commends  itself  to  the 
Congress,  as  worthy  of  fuller  and  wider  thought,  it  might  be  met 
by  the  appointment  of  a committee  representing  the  Insurance 
Company,  and  some  extensive  employes’  interests,  to  prepare  a 
scheme  in  detail  for  consideration  at  a future  Congress. 


REPRESENTATION  ON  COUNTY  COUNCILS,  MUNICIPAL  BOARDS,  ETC. 

Co-operators  in  recent  years  have  aroused  themselves  to  the 
necessity  of  having  a share  of  the  representation  on  county  and 
town  councils,  municipal  boards,  &o.,  but  although  a move  forward 
has  been  made  in  this  direction,  the  subject  must  be  brought  more 
prominently  under  notice  with  a view  to  a still  larger  share  being 
obtained  by  co-operators,  and  the  representation  being  more 
general  throughout  the  country. 

The  administration  of  these  councils,  boards,  <&c.,  has  been  too 
much  and  too  long  regarded  as  the  exclusive  right  of  lawyers, 
tradesmen,  and  the  middle-class  generally ; in  fact,  any  class 
except  the  working  class.  The  aspirations  of  working  men  to  a 
seat  amongst  these  privileged  bodies  have  been  regarded  as  a piece 
of  audacity.  Working  men  have  been  looked  upon  as  lacking  the 
necessary  ability  for  such  positions,  and  by  their  supineness 
have  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  insinuation. 
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The  result  of  this  exclusive  representation  of  a class  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  that  things  have  been  managed  in  the  interests 
of  the  members  of  these  boards,  or  the  class  they  immediately 
represent,  and  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  ratepayers  have 
often  been  a matter  of  secondary  importance-  When  matters 
affecting  the  interests  of  co-operators  have  come  under  discussion, 
their  views  and  objects  have  often  been  intentionally  misrepre- 
sented by  those  who  have  had  a personal  interest  in  misrepre- 
senting them.  The  plans  for  buildings,  <fec.,  for  co-operators  have 
met  with  all  kinds  of  objections,  and  their  schemes  have  been 
hindered  because  they  have  had  no  direct  representative  on  these 
boards. 

A co-operative  society  some  years  ago  wished  to  erect  a 
slaughter-house  on  its  own  grounds,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Permission  was  refused  by  the  local  authorities.  A 
requisition  was  then  made  for  the  erection  of  a public  slaughter- 
house, so  that  the  society  might  hire  stalls  for  killing  their  beasts. 
This  requisition  was  also  refused,  and  the  society  left  with  the 
alternative  of  either  abandoning  its  butchery  business,  or 
becoming  a mendicant,  soliciting  tradesmen  who  were  opposed  to 
its  scheme.  The  society,  however,  solved  the  difficulty  by 
determining,  at  a meeting  of  its  members,  to  use  all  its  efforts  to 
secure  the  return  of  its  own  members  at  the  next  election  of  the 
Local  Board.  This  determination  brought  the  town  authorities 
to  reason,  the  application  of  the  society  was  reconsidered,  all 
objections  were  withdrawn,  and  permission  given  for  the  society 
to  erect  its  own  slaughter-house. 

In  the  Co-operative  News  of  October  17th,  1891,  it  is  stated  that, 
owing  to  a difficulty  with  the  local  authorities,  the  committee  of 
the  Gateshead  Society  had  not  been  able  to  commence  building 
operations  on  their  property  at  Teams.  There  are,  doubtless, 
numbers  of  instances  similar,  where  co-operators  have  been  put  to 
inconvenience  and  delay  through  the  class  representation  of  local 
organisations. 

Interest  in  the  constitution  of  these  councils  by  an  equitable 
representation  of  co-operators  is  growing,  and  any  action  which 
will  further  stimulate  the  interest  in  breaking  down  class 
monopoly  will  be  a step  gained. 

Co-operators  are  now  doing  a total  trade  in  the  country  of 
nearly  fifty  millions  per  annum,  and  are  the  collective  owners  of 
buildings  and  fixed  stock  to  the  value  of  six  millions ; upwards  of 
sixty  societies  aue  doing  a trade  of  over  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  per  annum,  and  are  being  worke^d  with  success  by  working 
men. 

The  field  for  municipal  work  can  be  extended  far  beyond  its 
present  operations  in  many  towns,  and  if  the  whole  of  its  arrange- 
ments can  be  controlled  on  a truly  co-operative  basis,  a great 
improvement  will  be  effected  in  the  regulation  of  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live. 

It  only  requires  the  determination  on  the  part  of  co-operators, 
followed  up  with  organised  and  united  effort,  and  these  close 
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preserves  of  a class  monopoly  will  be  swept  away,  and  co-operators 
will  then  have  made  an  advance  to  the  realisation  of  their  duties 
as  citizens. 

What  reason  can  there  be  why  in  every  town  where  there  is  a 
co-operative  society  there  should  not  be  co-operative  representa- 
tives in  its  civic  and  municipal  organisa cions.  It  is  only  necessary 
for  co-operators  to  sink  the  jealousy  which  sometimes  crops  up 
amongst  them,  and  hinders  them  in  their  projects  and  schemes, 
to  select  a man  of  ability  who  is  a co-operator  from  principle,  and 
if  a genuine  trade  unionist  so  much  the  better,  and  work  for  his 
election. 

The  result  will  be  that  instead  of  co-operators’  ideas  being 
misrepresented,  as  they  often  are  now  by  persons  who  have  a 
personal  object  in  misrepresenting  them,  they  will  be  represented 
by  those  who  understand  what  they  mean.  Instead  of  legislation 
being  cax'ried  out  in  the  interests  of  this  class  or  that,  the  more 
democratic  representation  and  more  equitable  constitution  will 
have  the  tendency  to  direct  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  community  with  the  greatest  amount,  of 
economy. 

* REPRESENTATION  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

Although  co-operators  are  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  securing 
direct  representation  in  Parliament,  it  can  scarcely  be  considered 
satisfactory  to  hear  the  chairman  of  the  parliamentary  committee 
complaining  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  a member  of  Parliament  to 
take  their  bills  in  hand.^  The  desirability  of  direct  representation 
seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  but  the  difficulty  that  blocks  the 
way  appears  to  be  to  find  a constituency  with  sufficient  co-opera- 
tive spirit  to  secure  the  election  of  a candidate  as  a co-operator 
pure  and  simple,  apart  from  party  politics.  Difficulties  of  a 
graver  character  than  this  have  stood  in  the  way  of  co-operators 
before,  but  they  have  been  cleared  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
difficulties  overcome.  Why  then  should  this  difficulty  be  con- 
sidered unsurmountable,  and  prevent  the  removal  of  the  barriers 
that  hinder  social  progress?  I am  prepared  to  admit  that  I do  not 
know  a great  deal  of  the  wire-pulling  that  is  put  into  operation  for 
parliamentary  elections,  and  may  not  therefore  be  fully  alive  to 
all  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  obtaining  direct 
representation  in  parliament.  There  are,  however,  parliamentary 
divisions  in  the  country  where  co-operators  are  very  strong;  in 
two  of  these  divisions  the  sales  are  over  £800  per  annum  per 
hundred  of  the  population.  In  the  county  of  Yorkshire  there  are 
three  parliamentary  divisions  where  the  sales  are  over  £500  per 
annum  per  hundred  of  the  population. 

Until  the  condition  of  these  and  some  other  divisions  has  been 
closely  analysed,  and  the  strength  of  co-operation  accurately 
gauged,  the  difficulty  ought  not  off-hand  to  be  set  down  as  too 
great  to  be  overcome. 

I Congress  Report,  1892,  p.  113. 
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Other  organisations  have  been,  and  are,  able  to  secure  direct 
representation  in  Parliament,  and  the  tendency  for  various  inte- 
rests to  obtain  representation  is  increasing.  Class  interests  have 
long  held  a monopoly-  The  navy  and  army,  the^  law,  and  the 
merchant  hold  full  sway,  and  anything  like  equity  in  representa- 
tion is  out  of  the  question.  Tradesmen  unite  and  sink  all  party 
spirit  to  reject  any  candidate  who  x)rofesses  sympathy  with  co- 
operation. Political  addresses  carefully  avoid  any  reference  to 
co-operation,  for  fear  of  bringing  united  trade  interests  against 
the  candidates.  Known  leaders  in  the  co-operative  movement 
who  have  done  good  service  for  co-operation  have  been  deprived 
of  their  seats,  and  sent  into  political  exile  for  their  advocacy  of 

the  movement.  w ^ • 4. 4.^ 

A consideration  of  these  circumstances  ought  to  be  sumcient  to 

bring  co-operators  into  line ; to  inspire  the  determination  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  meet  the  organisation  of  traders  by  the 
stronger  organisation  of  co-operative  union ; and  to  put  into  motion 
sufficient  force  to  say  that  the  voice  of  co-operators  shall  be  heard 
in  the  national  assembly  of  legislators  through  their  chosen  and 
accredited  representatives. 

CO-OPERATION  AND  EDUCATION. 

t o-operators  as  yet  only  imperfectly  realise  that  their  own 
movement  is  one  amongst  other  associations  that  have  been 
brought  into  existence  for  improving  the  conditions  of  life  of 

working  men  and  women.  3 • • 

The  three  movements — co-operation,  trade  unionism,  ana 
socialism  — will  go  on  developing  abreast  of  each  other,  each 
aiming  at,  and  hoping  for,  the  attainment  of  the  ideal  condition 
of  society  they  have  pictured.  These  ideals  will  be  realised 
sooner  or  later,  at  an  early  period  or  a very  remote  one,  according 
to  the  moral  discipline,  the  industry,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 

^ iF the  people  continue  apathetic  with  regard  to  the  educational 
facilities  which  are  open  to  them  (for  the  social  question  is  at  root 
an  educational  question),  if  they  are  indolent  with  regard  to  their 
duties  as  citizens,  if  they  neglect  the  opportunities  for  using  their 
leisure  with  advantage  to  themselves,  the  realisation  of  these 
bright  ideals  will  be  yet  a long  way  off.  and  must  be  left  to 
generations  yet  unborn.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  working  men 
will  devote  their  leisure  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a clear  under- 
standing’ of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  that  affect  their 
lives  • in  increasing  their  intelligence ; in  acquiring  the  power 
which  knowledge  gives ; live  less  for  self  and  less  for  the  present 
day;  then  the  realisation  of  these  ideals  may  be  much  nearer 
attainment  than  we  think. 
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